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EVELOPMENTS show that the 
photo-engraving processes are 
having a curious influence on 
the crime of the country. The 
counterfeiter had, formerly, to 
copy the object he forged, 
on metal or lithographic stone. 
Now he has it photo-engraved. Counterfeits of 
bonds and bank notes have been quite success- 
fully produced by photo-engraving and photo-lith- 
ography. Recently Mr. Rhodes, the manager of 
the Photo-electrotype Company of New York, in- 
formed me of an experience he had with a mys- 
terious stranger, who brought a Brazilian rev- 
enue stamp to his establishment to be copied. 
He suspected the trick and the fellow took fright 
and escaped. Once before he had a similar ap- 
plication, and succeeded in securing the arrest 
of the criminal It is probable that most of the 
counterfeits now made by this process are done 
by the criminals themselves, A photo-engraving 
plant does not cost a fortune and the art is not a 
difficult or ..tedious one for an ingenious man to 
master. The only counterfeiters who apply to the 
photo-engraving companies are ignorant foreigners — 
Italians or natives of Spanish America. The giants 
in crime, who are commonly Americans, the men of 
the Brockway species, are quite competent to the 
performance of their own work. It would not sur- 
prise me to Jiear of an extensive circulation of 
forged Bank of England notes some day. I have 
for years wondered why the counterfeiters have left 
them alone. They could be perfectly imitated by 
photo-engraving. A fair imitation of the paper 
could be made and millions of dollars raked in by 
the spoilers before the public took alarm. Bank of 
England notes are negotiable in the remotest corners 
of the earth, and by the time the forgeries got 
to the bank and were detected a deluge of them 
could be planted in Asia and South America and 
Central America alone. Oddly enough, the male- 
factors laboriously falsify the difficult and compli- 



cated notes we use and those of nations which 
come to our bank-note companies for their currency, 
and leave the fertile and easier cultivated field of 
nefarious harvest untilled. 
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The adaptation of art to advertising has • re- 
ceived another illustration. . Some years ago Edward 
Moran, the celebrated marine painter of New York, 
exhibited a large picture in oil of a yacht race, with 
the late Commodore Piatt's schooner Montauk in the 
lead. This picture was published in photographic 
form by the firm of Nichols & Handy, of New York. 
One day a stranger called upon' the artist and in- 
troduced himself as a silk manufacturer. His name, 
if my memory is not astray, is Simons. He stated 
that he was about to market a new fabric called the 
Regatta silk, and he wished the artist's consent to 
the use of photographs of the Montauk picture to 
advertise it. The painter suggested to him to pur- 
chase the picture itself and exhibit it from city to 
city in show windows completely decorated with 
the Regatta silk. It would, he argued, attract at- 
tention to the fabric which could then speak for 
itself under inspection. The enterprising weaver 
caught at the idea and carried the picture off with 
him on a truck. It is now making a tour of the 
country on the lines suggested by Mr. Moran. I 
saw it in Washington a couple of weeks ago, and 
the crowd was fighting for a view of it. If the Re- 
gatta silk does not sell with this for an advertise- 
ment it must be because its merit is not equal to 
that of the artist whose brush has been impressed 
into its service. The value of publicity to a picture 
is, by the way, also demonstrated in this matter. 
But for the photographs of '' The Regatta " being so 
widely circulated Mr. Moran might not have banked 
the $3,000 which were, I understand, paid him for 
the work. Poor Commodore Piatt died without 
signing the check he had intended for it. 
* * # # 

The purchasing agent of one of our leading im- 
porting houses in the Japanese line has just returned 
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from a business tour of the Mikado's empire and tells 
some curious stories of his experiences. He states 
on one score that the European and American de- 
mand for Japanaiserie has had the same effect on 
the producers as the ridiculously lavish prices of the 
French pictures in the Morgan sale have had on the 
Parisian artists. Prices have been ballooned 
throughout Japan to figures that border on the fabu- 
lous. Very little high-grade ware can be secured at 
anything like reasonable rates. The Japanese are a 
foxy race in these matters, and it is only among the 
least sophisticated that the gatherer of unconsidered 
trifles, to be converted into art treasures in the 
emporiums of civilization, meets with any success. 
The production of cheap, vulgar and worthless stuff, 
on the other hand, constantly increases. The effect 
of this has been to bring Chinese porcelains and 
other fine products into fashion. These can still be 
had with a chance for the great profits that have for 
some years back fattened the purses of the dealers. 
The range of Chinese art is, however, not as liberal 
as the Japanese, and no permanent boom is likely 
to be worked up for it. The dealers will either 
have to be satisfied with smaller profits or the Japs 
forced to abate their ideas of the commercial 
preciousness of their productions. Another exten_ 
sive dealer, himself a Japanese by birth, but a ver> 
itable citizen of the world in experience, informs me 
that his wealthy compatriots are now as eager after 
their national art as they were once ready to part 
with. it. Japanese collectors themselves snap up 
whatever of the rare and curious they encounter, 
and so render the Occidental trader's labors to keep 
up his stock more difiicult. 

tT TV TV TV 

There came to New York last winter a French- 
man whose capital consisted of a process of paint- 
ing imitations of Gobelin tapestry on canvas. He 
seems to have found patronage, for I encounter his 
work everywhere. The imitation is remarkable. 



At a couple of yards' distance even an expert would 
hesitate to swear that the paintings were not Gobe- 
lins. They are chiefly to be detected in the greys, 
which do not possess the exquisite clearness of the 
woven work. The painter finds his subjects in 
Eisen, Watteau, Boucher and other court painters 
of the gallant reigns of the later Bourbons, and does 
not attempt any original work. For a pretty decor- 
ative novelty his process merits attention and sup- 
port. There is no end of tapestry painting done. 
Every teacher of painting, so called, includes the art 
in his curriculum. But it is an art only in name. 
The results are never deceptive, and commonly so 
blood-curdlingly hideous that the existence of a 
process with real art in it is to be hailed with satis- 
faction. 

# # * ^ 

Another foreign art-artisan of a high order is 
an Italian wood carver. Of lofty artistic merit his 
work possesses nothing, but he has a keen eye for 
graceful fines and combinations of masses, and his 
drawing and modelling are much above the average 
in applied art in this line. In mirror and picture 
frames, especially, he has done some very good 
work. I have seen some door frames and doors of 
his carving that are also full of merit. Where he 
leaves the natural wood unstained or unpolished the 
result is at once unique and pleasing, and, like the 
tapestry painter's, it appears to have hit the popular 
fancy. It brings to wood carving the free, artistic 
touch essential to obviate the stubborn character of 
the material and the mechanical character of the 
tools its manipulation demands. There has always 
been something very depressing to me about Ameri- 
can wood carving. However beautiful it may be in 
detail and in workmanship the aggregate is always 
stiff and labored. The art of sketching in wood 
which this Florentine possesses, is one which should 
find the widest cultivation and practice. 




